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FUTURE OF THE COLLEGE IN 
THE MIDDLE WEST! 
lege in the west 
n trial. It for two 
The half century preceding this 
f trial was the time of college es- 

Pioneers from 


middle is no 


has been 


ent and growth. 
st. devoted to the cause of learning 
f religion, gave of their time and 
n order that this frontier country 


The 


ms prospered, particularly when 


ave educational advantages. 


re guided by presidents like our 
sateman. Then came the period of 
development ; who 
the 


at the eolleges of the middle west 


iniversity you 


from east can scarcely 


us 


nearly entirely and permanently 


psed. During the nineties, Knox and 
ally all her sister colleges fought for 
very existence. State universities, in 


every taxpayer had a personal in- 


st, far surpassed the colleges in equip- 


nd in support and in the extent of 
offered—and these tests were 
supposed to apply equally to college 
President Harper, in plan- 


ruction 


iniversity. 


ng for the University of Chicago, clearly 


ated his belief that the small college 
1 either die entirely or become a 
r college offering only the first and 
nd years of college work. Ten years 
ne of the most respected university 
nistrators in the middle west. when 
ted to become president of a great New 
nd college, refused, saying that he 
ight the four-year college had no future 


gural address delivered at Knox College, 
, 1919. 
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Number 230 


The 


college offering only a two-year course has 


in this university age. idea of a 


middle western 


the 


been welcomed on these 


prairies; here has developed junior 


college attached to the high school: here 


a state university has effected an arrange- 
ment whereby nearly a score of colleges— 


ill-equipped and _ ill-endowed—have been 


transformed into colleges. whose 


attend the 


junior 
state for 
off r 


school 


students university 


To 


high 


their junior and senior years. 
work 


elementary college 
hon eS 


qemo 


is fully in keeping with American 
to make weak 
} 


colleges into strong two year junior col 


graduates who ean not leave their 


eratic education; over 
leges is certainly an evidence of educa 
tional progress. But when practically all 
the middle western colleges were urged to 
give up their junior and senior years and 
their inde 


and 


degre es 


the 


therefore, their 


pendent existence, college men 
tested. 

Historically and actually, 
the 


higher education. 


pro 


the college IS 


distinctive American institution for 


England, which gave us 
our educational ancestry, hardly knows to- 
the 
Cardinal Newman, when he wrote 
‘‘The Idea of a University’’ 
of the small colleges that make up Oxford 
To-day 


those inspiring institutions without finding 


day what a university is, as we use 


word. 
was thinking 
Cambridge. visit 


and you can 


any evidences of a university—the spires 
of Oxford crown no professional schools; 
those hoary colleges look not down upon 
bent 


money-earning courses, 


boys on vocational, ‘‘practical,’’ 


For two hundred 
and fifty years Harvard was a college and 
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nothing more. As the term university is in university graduate schools 
understood in the Middle West, Yale and fall into the habit of looking upon te 
Princeton are much more colleges than as less important than erudite s 
universities; in both, the college is far they are tempted to teach th 
more important than the professional rather than the students. Pres 
schools. The president of the Carnegie of Bowdoin—and has American 
Foundation was speaking from a know- seen an abler college preside 
ledge of American education, old and new, quently said that his greatest t 
east and west, when he said: ‘‘The most secure teachers who had the coll 
permanent factor in our educational sys- and who would not try to intr 
tem is the American college.’’ versity aims and methods into t 

The colleges of the plains are themselves rooms. Speaking eighteen years 
largely to blame for their threatened eclipse this platform, at the inauguration 
by the universities. Too many of our col- ident McClelland, President Ju 
leges thought, twenty-five years ago, that Chicago made this pointed st 
their only hope of salvation lay in im- ‘‘President McClelland, you will 
itating the universities, in adding pro- most difficult task while administer 
fessional departments, schools of com- institution, in keeping young me 
merce, schools of agriculture, teachers you may select for positions on y 
courses, and in undertaking extension ulty from introducing into the work 
work. Many of them discarded the glo- college the aims and methods of 
rious name ‘‘college’’ for the indefinite, al- versity, which have no place wi 
most indefinable title ‘‘university.’’ They the college.’ 
did not see that their greatest opportunity There is no necessity for competit 
lay in being unlike the universities, in tween college and university to-day; 
stressing those features of an education has its own field, its own methods, its 
which a publicly supported and controlled ideals. The university must tea 
institution ean not, at least so fully, about things; the college must 
develop. They added new courses, trying chiefly about men. If ‘‘the proper st 
to compete quantitatively, when more of mankind is man,”’ the college 
wisely they would have lopped off un- never fear that its field is too 
necessary courses from their curriculum There are those who feel that if we 
and, by concentrating on fewer subjects, known more about mankind five years ag 
better taught, could have competed quali- we should not have waited two and 
tatively. In some cases, they appealed for years to take our part in the world 
state financial support, overlooking the The university must produce result 
fact that state support means state control. can be seen; it must justify itself 
Yale, Williams, Oberlin, Haverford and minds of a critical, tax-paying pub! 
nearly all our famous colleges have made _ college can concentrate on that mu 
their contribution to the nation, free from testable quality—character. Even 
public control; their motto has been ‘‘for chologists have not yet produced se 
the state’’ but not ‘‘under the state.’’ In show improvement in character a1 
the classroom, too, it has been hard to keep hood and initiative and resourceful! 
the colleges from becoming a weak imita- and zeal. True, a world war qu 
tion of a university. Professors, trained showed that ‘‘careless boys at play”’ 


c 


} 
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r merry youth away for country 
God.’’ But lacking such tests as 
eollege must always suffer the 

giving a training that can not 
r measured by the dollar mark, 
This 


ness of aim explains the vague- 


strated in a definite test. 
ethod for which the college is so 


tly eriticized. Falling, as we do, 
t our ideal, we of the colleges vet 


the edueation of the stuff of man- 


s necessary as the education of 


and the hand. 

are many signs that our univer- 
ls are recognizing the value of 
ition given at a real college. It 
be true that the best students of 
medicine and even agriculture, 
n colleges where they studied only 
science and 


‘short 
ind demand no bachelor’s degree 


and language and 


*s, Universities that give ‘ 
their law and medical 


ssion to 
s are realizing the truth of this. In 
tion, speed and short cuts do not al- 
heate 


resident of our great state university 


progress. Three months ago 

ich every loyal Illinois citizen is 
proud—said, referring to the type of 
nts desired at the university’s pro- 

| schools: ‘‘I would prefer to take 
i¢ man after four years in a small 
without 
¢ than to take him 
n preparatory technical 
lent Wilson, shortly 
tion, this 


ipon the basis of his choice of mem 


n college any technical 
after an equal 
work.”’ 
after his in- 
com- 


made interesting 


his eabinet: ‘‘In choosing men for 
net I found |] 


to choose men 


much more 
had not 


into 


was 
who been 
great a hurry to get their 
rk.’’ We Americans are a speedy 
we dislike to waste time on courses 


uppear ‘‘unnecessary.’’ Instead of a 


609 


lengthened ‘‘period of infancy’’ many an 


nding an earlier 


educational leader is dema 
specialization in our schools. Their ery is 
‘‘less time wasted on cultural courses, and 
efficient 


world in 


more time devoted to practical 


subjects.”’ Germany led the 


practical, vocational education: her pupils 


began in their early ‘teens the specialized 


training for their professions. France, on 


the contrary, insisted on a general trai 


ing first, and a postponen 


possible 


ization as long as 
admitted to 


professional work, unti 


her universities 
bachelor’s degree in 

Amer! ‘A COT 
noted eritic 
knew 


of the German system: ‘‘It 


country should 
the verdict of a 
education, who intimately the 

an always be 
found that it is the general education that 
pays best, and the more the per 

tural work ean expanded, 
efficient will be the services of the 
] 


for the practical service 


Some of 


tion 
universities 


greatest 
that the 


tion.’’ our 


are beginning to feel abandon 


ment of all work for the bachelor’s degree 
professional and 


and eonecentration on 


Ty 


graduate work would increase their useful 


ness to the nation. 

If Knox College is to remain true to the 
eollege ideal, we must stress those features 
task 
responsibility of the e 
breadth of 


of our which are peculiarly 


characte 


training: vision: and mental 


mastery. 
First, we must realize that we are 

striving to develop character as well as to 

No task is more finite: 


train minds. 


in none is it more difficult to measure the 
attained. Mere 
itself lead ( luman 


The more education 


yrogrTess knowledge will 
J 


never of welfare 
the worse 
hindrance is he t socie 2 progress 


Germany hideously exemplified a nation 
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of highly trained minds and of undevel- of about five hundred, strives 
oped, selfish characters. The most obvious each student in touch with every 
lesson that we have learned from four that makes for deepened char 
years of world-wide bloodshed is that classroom, athletic field and soc 
knowledge minus character equals Kultur, zation there should be an opportu 
equals German rapine and destruction. every one of the five hundred 


Only individuals whose characters have must be small, and the touch 
been untrained or wrongly trained, believe teacher and student personal and 
that might makes right, that the sword can both inside and outside the 
triumph above ideals. England and Amer- The sports must be for all, not 
ica, almost wholly lacking knowledge of rious type of athletics so 
warfare, with almost no trained troops to where a varsity team secures al 
oppose the German hordes, proved that ing, and the participation by tl! 
ideals can gain knowledge and can triumph __the students is lung and pocket 
over selfish efficiency, which mocks at char- ticipation alone. 

acter and scoffs at truth and mercy and However, for character develo; 
unselfishness. It would be prejudiced and our colleges size is much less 
unfair to suggest that the universities do Christian training. I do not beliey 
not train the characters of their students. minute that our universities are ‘‘¢ 
University boys responded loyally to their or ‘‘pagan.’’ They can _ not, 
country’s call. But there is no doubt that bring their students, as intimately 
usually the college touches the character we, to that greatest force in all 

of its students more deeply than does the building: Christian principles. 
university. The university is of necessity that is not Christian is not a colleg 
limited by its public control and its tre- The administration of the college s 
mendously broad task. No real college be Christian, believing in the Christ 
teacher could say, as has many a univer- doctrines of individual responsibilit 
sity instructor: ‘‘If I teach my courses of the second chance. The faculty : 
well I feel that my duty is done and I do Christian in spirit and Christian ir 
not concern myself with the private life of daily lives; the university may 
my students.’’ Many a tax-paying father place for the professor who is an 
has intimated that the only responsibility the college certainly has not. Pr 
of the university was to teach his son, with-in the classroom is never needed; ex: 
out any consideration of his mental or fication, rather than explanation, 
moral habits. In the development of char- tian principles should be the ideal 
acter the two superior opportunities the daily chapel service may become a! 
college possesses are: its limited size and ing force in the life of the colleg 
its emphasis on Christian training. In a_ emphasis the college places upon Chr 
university of one to six thousand, the in- ity brings in one of its gravest t 
dividual is too often lost; he is not touched tions: stressing the form of religion 
by the various forees active for character and becoming narrowly sectaria! 
formation; this is doubly true if the stu- college under the control of one de 
dent is a boy or girl just out of high school, tion needs constantly to fight this dang 
who has never been away from home before. Knox has been free from denomin 


} +r 


The college, usually having an enrollment control for three fourths of its his 
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mav be in aloofness to the in- 


lenominations and a feeling of 
independence. But whatever be 

ter of the religious life in each 
| feel that no student 
-o through one of our colleges with- 


confident 


ing a better Christian citizen for 
ter days. 

nd great task of the college is to 
men’sminds, The university must 
- must turn out farmers and doc- 
lawyers; the college product is 
women. Our boys and girls must 
.d to see the other person’s point 
This is mental reciprocity; it is 
It develops sense 
take,’’ of 
Stu- 


Germans lacked. 

‘give and 
tion, humor and sympathy. 
inds all too quickly become fixed 
ould. 


¢ the horizon of its students. 


The true college will ever 
The 
students from foreign lands 
The student body should 

a eross-section of life, with sons 
to-do and poor mingling together, 
ys and girls from various parts of 
uintry side by side, and members of 
nt denominations learning that we 
College should 


for 


rship the same God. 
place for rubbing off corners, 
ng to live with those a little different 
That eall 
happy that is set ‘‘by the side of the 
for 


ourselves. college may 

where the race of men goes go,”’ 
n and women of tomorrow must not 
ltered in a nursery or hothouse dur- 
ir college days. The social organi- 
ns of a college, if democratic in ideals, 
be of definite value in training im- 


‘ boys and girls to ‘‘give and take,”’ 


inderstand one another. College dis- 
should be a training in 
through a student 


and women may learn to take their 


cooper- 


eouncil young 


of responsibility for the welfare of 


611 


the college and for the happiness of each 


student in the vision of 


the 


group. Plato’s 


ideal state may fairly be revised by 


substituting ‘‘college for state’’ to pl ‘ture 


the social cooperation sought 


ct lew 


ideal 

What should the college aim at? What is the 
greatest good and what the greatest evil that can 
come to it? Can we than 


find any greater evil 


that which draws it apart? or a greater good than 
yne? The col 


individual 


that which unites it and makes it 
lege which comes nearest to an 
feelings, so that it is like a man, is nearest 
ideal. 


one student 


The best <« 
suffers 


gards his experience 


pain with him. 


The curriculum, however. 


or developing bread 
The lang 
other peoples sh 


the boy 


greatest opportunity ! 
of view in students. 


and 


our 
literatures of 
the 


worlds they never may see with the phys 


open mind of and girl 
ical eye, but may visualize with the mental 


The 


taught as living subjects, should open up 
J I 


eye. sciences and mathematics, if 
lew vistas to the thoughtful boy or girl. 
History recreates the past so that we may 


Where can 


a college ed l- 


better understand the present. 
this broadening purpose of 
eation be better stated than in the words 
of President Hyde, who defines the 


‘*To be at 


( fT r 


of the college thus: home in all 


lands and all ages; to count nature a 


familiar acquaintance, and art an intimate 
friend; to gain a standard for the ap- 
preciation of other men’s work and the 


keys 


of the world’s library in your pocket, and 


criticism of your own; to carry the 
feel its resources behind you in whatever 
task you undertake.”’ 

the 
brains 


college must be 


trained. ‘‘As a 


President 


Finally, 
where man 
thinketh, so is he.’’ 


shown that Germany’s knell 


are 
Butler has 
was due to a 
economics: 


false psychology and a crude 
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a psychology without a soul and an eco- and fifty semester courses, eac] 
nomics without a vision. Both were the by a professor. We will be a; 
result of a training that narrowed rather’ our ideal when on our faculty we 
than broadened the mind. Unless our col- those teachers whose value to t! 
leges can stimulate their students to real has been so clearly demonstrated 
mental endeavor, we fail inourtask. These desire to give them professorial r 
are significant words from a recent Eng- order that all their ability and en 
lish educational writer: go into their teaching, we must 
To turn out boys with pleasant manners, gener- OUT professors are relieved fron 
ous hearts and good animal spirits is not enough; Worry; salaries must be at least { 
we want boys and girls with trained intelligence, hundred to three thousand dollars 
who have been made to use their brains and taught this 
that not to use them is a sin. . . . Every boy and 
girl who grows up mindless, ignorant or intellec- 


increase in teaching effici¢ 
come a new library building, 
tually undisciplined, is so much dead weight hang- seminar rooms for the smal 
ing around the neck of the community, and ought courses. Teaching equipment t 
to be made to feel it. not rooms with blackboard and 
The educational world is befuddled with must include books and surroundings 
much chattering regarding mental dis- make it pleasant to use them. S 
cipline and transfer of training. As the day when Knox’s educational attai: 
noise ceases, we gain the assurance that ™a€ay be furthered by an adequ 
the languages and sciences and history, equipped library. 
east into the discard by the over-modern These, then, are some of tl! 
education as impracticable and inefficient, this prairie college: a consecra 
still remain the best mental pabulum for work of a college, without wm 
growing minds. I find no basis for the ®dornments; a deepened emphasis 
statement that the war has demonstrated evelopment of Christian character 
the necessity of vocationalizing all our col- creased breadth of vision among 
lege courses. Vocational work can be dents, and an intensified intellectu 
better done in the university. True, a col- within them. If Knox has done t! 
lege like Knox may wisely offer in the last She strives to accomplish, her student 
two years courses of practical value to leave her with stronger moral p: 
those preparing for life work in callings higher ideals of living, and a bett 


where professional training beyond college edge of how to think clearly; 


graduation, is not usually required; for else is needed to make them good « 


example, business, teaching, journalism Knox may well boast of her id 

and social service. But our greatest metal standards; these have always been 
efforts will be exerted to stimulate the no matter what her attainments | 

minds of freshmen and sophomores, im- True, her equipment falls far s! 
pressionable, immature, undecided about ideals. You who come to us 

their future. To accomplish this we must sister colleges, resplendent 

have the ablest classroom teaching we can chapels, dormitories and libraries, r 
secure. Our faculty must be teachers first, with us. that most of our buildings 
and scholars second. I dream of the day more connection with Lincoln and Dougiss 
when Knox College will offer to its five debates than they have with twent 
hundred students not over two hundred tury educational needs. But br 
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do not make a college; though St; s to be nationalized 


kK nox hope the day may soon come independ nt American colleges 


ve can translate our dreams into on what is meant by nationalization 
bstantial building material. 
Knox ideal has ever been unselfish 

r state and church. The band What is meant by it? For a few months 
rs who left northern New York jn the vear of ‘ime Satie ane had « eoblennl 
tv years ago did not come west S\ rane £ igher education. ’ 
Crossing by boat and prairie- emal euahens off tm 
they came to found a prairie col- ioher -nstituti an Weed 
h might serve first a city and ges in the country part 
state. To-day, as we reverently 
the stars, so many golden, on the 


Corps. Five hundred a 
ig, we believe our little college 


7 ee 97 FoR? 
leges voluntarily surrend: 


country. We who in this new- and their independent 
twentieth-century world take up the poses, abdicated the contr 
nsibilities for the future of the ecol- and strove cheerfully, ally 


lo so with a deep consciousness of mental reservations. to carry 
‘e the pioneers and early teachers the government as represent 


lered, with a reverence for the Department. Rumors and 
s they wrought into the college, and which reached Washington appear to 
determination that in days to come cate that this experiment in nationalizat 
d iVS gone by, Knox shall ever teach did not enjoy unmitigated pop larity. 
truth—"‘ veritas. "’ For reasons which need not here be set 

JAMES L. McConaveny forth I happen to be one of those who b: 
KNOX COLLEGE, 


lieved in the Students’ Army Traini: 
GALESBURG, ILL. 


Corps, and who were convinced that with 


THE COLLEGES IN A NATIONALIZED 
EDUCATIONAL SCHEME! 


[ TAKE it that the topic assigned to me 


little time and a few modifications it w 


if 17 


have commended itself to college officers 


However, that water has now passed under 
: ,; the bridge. It can no longer be dammed 
this program is prophetic. It looks for- ; hs 
Pr , . or filtered. Probably it is a safe assumption 
rd to the nationalization of education. es ‘Wing ae ani 
. . at * nationalization of education 
issumes that this will shortly oceur. It that if the nationalizati a ; 
al oe vere rstood by the coll 
sks what will be the situation of the several Were understood by 
e thing like the 8S. A. T 
lred privately endowed colleges previ- ™&4" some thing like tl - 4. 
, r witnesses on! "1<e 
‘independent and responsible solely to ©f Witnesses would ri 
° . - + +4 
ir own trustees when this development "0b Want It. 
has been consummated. Surely this is a 
er of immediate concern to those who FORM NATIONALIZATION SHOULD TAKI 


1 


w have the destinies of these institutions But nationalization, when it comes, will 
harge. If education in the United undoubtedly be very different from that. 


I have no private sources of information as 
1 Address delivered at the inauguration of Presi- ah 

t James L. MeConaughy, Knox College, Gales- : 
irg, Ill, April 30, 1919. views, however, as to the form it should 


to the form which it will take. I hav 
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take. They may be briefly stated in three 
somewhat dogmatice propositions. 

1. The federal government should par- 
ticipate in the direction of education more 
largely than it now does, but should not 
control it. Effective participation demands 
the creation of adequate federal machinery 
to care for the educational interests of the 
country. 

2. Federal participation in the direction 
of education may be brought about in one 
of two ways, either primarily through sub- 
sidies granted to institutions which meet 
governmentally prescribed standards, or 
primarily by the exercise of genuine intel- 
lectual leadership. When Congress creates 
appropriate federal agencies for the direc- 
tion of education it will largely determine 
which of these two methods is to prevail. 

3. If the nationalization of education is 
effected by the beneficent power of ideas, 
and not through the corrosive influence of 
grants, the situation of the privately en- 
dowed colleges will be strengthened. They 
are therefore greatly interested in the meas- 
ures the government may adopt. 

Probably the first proposition, that the 
federal government should establish the 
necessary machinery for a larger partici- 
pation in the educational enterprise of the 
nation, requires no elaborate defense. It is 
generally acceded to. Nevertheless, it may 
not be out of place briefly to review the 
reasons underlying it. 

Edueation in the United States was orig- 
inally conceived as a function of the state 


Ss 
which in no wise concerned the federal 


government. Fundamentally it still re- 
mains so. We have state and local systems 
of schools reenforced nearly everywhere by 
privately supported institutions. Officially 
the government has nothing to say about 
the conduct of any of these institutions. 
But the federal government has not been 
permitted to hold aloof from the field of 


education. During the last sixty 
it has been foreed by the pressurs 
to take a constantly increasing s| 
development of edueational fac 
in the molding of educational pra 
to the entry of the United States 
Great War, the government’s par 
was of two sorts. It subsidized 
series of annual grants various | 
cational training, first in agri 
the mechanic arts, then in trad 
dustries. It conducted education 
gations and published reports. 
Perhaps it was the original int 
there should be one office charged 
administration of the government’s 
tional concerns. At any rate, th: 
of Education, which was the first 
tablished, was given the double tas 
cational investigation and of th 
tion of funds to agricultural colleg 
cation is a curiously pervasive 
however. Analysis always proves 
part of nearly every large underta 
bobs up in everybody’s bailiwick. 
has gone on other government dep 
have found that certain portions 
work were educational. They | 
quently sought and seeured appr 
for purely educational undertaki: 
gress has also shown a dispositio1 
separate bureaus to administer new 
tional subsidies as these were \ 
the spring of 1917 the government 
tional activities involved the an 
penditure of more than 30 millior 
They were carried on in no less thar 
different bureaus, commissions and d 
ments, as for example the Departn 
Agriculture, the Public Health Ser\ 
the Treasury Department, the C! 
Bureau of the Department of Lab 
ous divisions of the War Departme 
the Navy Department, the Federal 1 
for Vocational Education, ete. 
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magnitude and the dispersion 
.ctivities will doubtless cause a sur- 
any one who has not studied the 
Their most striking aspect, how- 
ir total lack of 
are large funds parceled out to 
offices to 
other 


coordination. 


ederal distribute, not 


these and governmental 
ngaged in expensive educational in- 
but there is 
the 


inevitable 


ns and publications ; 


whatever between sev- 


The 


competition between the depart- 


tion 
ertakings. results 
duplication of effort, diffusion of 
nfusion of the public mind. 
was the situation when the country 
The of the United 


s into the war immediately placed be- 


war. entry 
government and the people three 
(1) 


and train it for modern warfare 


problems. They were: to raise 


possible time; (2) to equip 
that army both in this country 

ad with a vast quantity of mate- 
some of which were not manufactured 


, > 
S oT peace ; (>) 


to foster and main- 
whole population a spirit of self- 


and national service; in other 


to develop the people’s morale. 


these problems were obviously 


e 
dl 


mal problems, namely, the first and 


rd. The training of a large modern 
made up of citizens of all classes and 
task such 
ation had never before undertaken. 


tions was an educational 


arization of the thoughts of all the 


toward the national welfare, the 


ng of the people’s will to win at what- 


pment 


st to the individual, the clarification 

ntensification of the nation’s idealism 

se processes which entered into the de- 
of the 

se only be accomplished by educa- 


means, 


national morale could 


deployed upon a_ seale 


unknown. 
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The second prob em. was 
and 
to be in large measure an 
Tl ere did 


Posse ssed 4 f tne 


found upon examinati after costly 


on 
trial and error, 
educational problem also. not 
exist individuals ugh 


varying degrees of skill needed for the 


and 


ood 


wholesale production munitions 


ordnance and aireraft hips and 


In every one of these 
tivity workers and lead 
before pr duction rose 


mands of the milit: t 


The 


through an edueat 


iry eS 
nation has therefor 
onal exper 
tensive and extensive. V; 
individuals have been subj ta 
for 


training particular } 


difficulty from crude blacksmithing 
of 


Still greater 


large administrative « 


oversight 
prises numbers have ex 
enced the steady, subtle pressure of e 
tional influences, directed from the 

the 


boundaries of the United States. 


vovernment and coextensive 


the hoardings 


constantly been assured by 
that ‘‘ Food will win the war,’’ ‘‘ Fuel w 


win the war,’’ ‘‘Ships will win the war.’ 
It is now possible to say with equal dogma 
tism that education has won the war. For 
seventeen months literally the whole 
try was at school. Public realization of 
fact may still be lacking, but the 

In 
have conducted this great experimen 


of 


cases tne agencie 


mains. many 


not been the orthodox instruments 
of ne 


eation, although most 


educational machinery has been used. 

may, in part, account for the failure of 
publie to recognize what has happened. 
educational prob 
They 
dimly apprehended at the outset. It took 


thorities at Wash 


iate the need of organizing 


The definition of these 
lems is easy in retrospect. were only 
several months for the au 
ington to appree 
means for the education of the general pub 
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lic. It took nearly a year for the officials 
of the military establishment to recognize 
the magnitude and the diversity of the task 
involved in training a modern army and its 
supporting workers. It is now manifest 
that the instruction of the public and the 
training of specialists, dissimilar as they 
may seem at first glance, were essentially 
inseparable. Both were parts of a single 
educational effort, the development of the 
nation’s human resources in knowledge and 
skill and intention for the accomplishment 
of a common task. Viewed in this light it 
is clear that the lack of national prepared- 
ness on the educational side constituted 
one of the greatest handicaps to the early 
effective participation of the United States 
in the war. Instead of a loose, feudal con- 
federation of government bureaus each jeal- 
ously guarding its narrow preserves and 
fearing to overstep their limits, a single 
agency was needed, capable of studying the 
field as a whole, of formulating a national 
educational program, and of apportioning 
to the several instrumentalities—federal, 
state and local—those parts of the work 
which each was best fitted to perform. 
Had there been such an agency, many irri- 
tating delays might have been prevented 
and many valuable lives saved. 

Throughout the war a series of more or 
less conscious attempts were made to repair 
this deficiency. The root of the evil was 
never reached, however. In place of a con- 
solidation of the central machinery for edu- 
cation, a bewildering array of committees 
and administrations was added, each 
charged with particular educational fune- 
tions. 

In ease this phase of the nation’s war ac- 
tivity has not previously been brought to 
your attention, it may be worth while to 
identify some of these emergency instru- 
ments for education. Four were especially 
important: the Council of National De- 


fense, which through its advisory 
tees brought together distinguish: 
sentatives of higher and secondary 
tion and assisted the War Depart: 
formulate its policies for conser 
supply of technically trained 
Committee on Public Informat 
conducted a mammoth system 
tional extension; the Food Admi: 
which used the humblest and mos 
mental of material commodities 
the noblest of moral lessons to ever 
hold in the land; and the Committ 
Edueation and Special Training 
War Department, which administ: 
National Army Training Detachm 
the S. A. T. C, 

The war is over. But it did 
with it into the limbo of things dis) 
the educational problems which puz: 
before. Rather it added seven devils 
them. It ruthlessly exposed certair 
national weaknesses. It showed the « 
to which we as a people are render 
by disease and by the lack of phys 
ing. It exhibited the latent me 
lies in the mass of undigested ali: 
dragged forth from its discreet 
shameful skeleton of illiteracy. It 
strated beyond a peradventure that 
and other evils can not be successfully 
bated by local remedies spasmodica 
unevenly applied. The experience 
war has shown that education is ni 
a parochial affair; it is a national ¢ 
It is fundamental to the nation’s stre1 
It underlies every great enterprise, w! 
of war or of peace. The provision 
quate means for the development of 
fied national policy in education is 
fore more necessary than ever befor 

What form should this provision 
My second proposition, you will remen 
was that federal participation in the du 
tion of education may be brought al 
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hess, 


lership. 
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ways: either primarily through 
r primarily by the exercise of 
leadership. Our recent experi- 


wa indieates which of these two 
is should prevail. 

var has thrown into high relief the 
national direction of 
based. It 


eontrol. It 


on which 


should be has dis- 


1 bureaucratic has 
strated that vitality hes in the co- 
of the best civilian thought with 
ished agencies of the government. 
leadership in education must be 
rship of ideas. Government depart- 
ts ean never maintain a monopoly of 
'o avoid stagnation they must con- 
seek ideas at their sources. The es- 
character of a new federal agency 
ation is then clearly indicated. It 
designed primarily as a focus for 
ding minds of the country. Its pow- 
ist be chiefly powers of influence and 
jasion. They must be derived from 
confidence in the validity of its con- 
‘rue therefore for the establishment 
department of education which shall 
ide most of the present federal agencies 


shall 


on large facilities for investigation 


education and which possess in 


for enlisting the foremost men in all 


pations to assist in determining na- 


policies. The department would ad- 
ster the already existing federal sub- 


s for education. It would perhaps be 


rged also with. the distribution of other 
| still larger subsidies for the equaliza- 


of educational opportunities and the 
nation of illiteracy. But the adminis- 
n of subsidies should not be its main 
Indeed Congress should recognize 
the power to give or withhold finan- 
support constitutes a very real menace 

department’s genuine capacity for 
In the creation of the depart- 
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ment, this function should be str sub 


etly 


ordinated to its more important activities 


be | 


The study and defini 


Chese activities may summar 


ized as follows: (a 


tion of the educational needs of the nation 


in the fields of industry, commerce. poli 


ties and social organization: D the de 
termination of 
cation and research with the 
non-official advice: ( 
among existing agen 
tions of the task of trainir yr and 
tion; (d) the promotion of 
lationships between the United States and 
foreign countries. 

In the 


these activities, the 


prosecution ¢ f 
De partment ¢ f 
and 


tion would coordinate nterpret much 


sie d rover 


of the work of already estab] 


ment departments. If the principles 


cated were observed in its organization. 
would unify and nationalize the mental 
of the 


freedom or 


country without hampering 


local initiative 


for 


self-guidance and self-improvement wh 


checking 


would furnish an effective agency 


are essential to progressive democracy. 


1 


Perhaps you are wondering what this has 


to do with the college. Privately endowed 


colleges, you may say, are independent of 
government control. They are not . 
to be the recipients of federal subsidies 


lop 
ments may take place with complete indif 
Not at all. Federal 


Department of Education which 


They can therefore view whatever deve 
ference. Suppose the 
may 
should be designed 
the 


Suppose further 


erected 


shortly be 
chiefly as an instrument for 
tion of grants. 
first officers were enthusi: pro 
motion of a single phase of educat on, trade 


training, let or Am ricanization, or 


us Say, 
commercial instrvction, or the development 
of rural schools, all of which are exceed 


inglv desirable. } n 11) possil lé 
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that the prestige of the department and the 
social pressure created by the money it dis- 
penses might so alter the educational bal 
ance in any given community as to place 
the college in an untenable position? Or 
leaving the influence of subsidies out of ac- 
count for the moment, suppose the Depart- 
ment of Education were to operate on the 
familiar bureaucratic principle already 
common in some states. Suppose it estab- 
lished arbitrary and ironclad standards 
which must be met by colleges seeking na- 
tional recognition for their degrees, stand- 
ards made in the serene seclusion of Wash- 
ington without reference to an infinite va- 
riety of local conditions, standards promul- 
gated with papal finality, subject neither to 
discussion nor appeal. Many a worthy and 
vital independent college would find itself 
gripped as between the clashing rocks that 
menaced the Argonauts. These are by no 
means impossible suppositions. They do 
not represent men of straw. 

On the other hand, let us assume that the 
Department of Education were organized 
in the manner that has been suggested, pri- 
marily as a coordinating, planning and in- 
vestigating body, under mandate to draw 
into its eouneils the representatives of 


every educational interest, commissioned to 


tap the ultimate sources of national wisdom 


in framing the educational policies of the 
nation. Would not the existence of such an 
agency be acclaimed by every honorable 
collegiate institution in the country? 

If education is nationalized on this basis, 
my third proposition, that the privately en- 
dowed colleges will derive great benefit 
from it, holds true. There is no denying 
the fact that the colleges of liberal arts 
have emerged from the war in a paradox- 
ical position. They contributed larger 
numbers of men to the national service, 


both absolutely and relatively, than any 


other 


undergraduate institut 


+ ] + ‘ . a] 
students and young alumni pr 


the finest kind of officer materia 


adaptable, the most resourcefu 


devoted. The value of a libera 


received a more shining vind 


even its most ardent advocates 


hoped 


same ti 


for. And yet the war 


me emphasized, as neve 


importance of the mastery of 


It has exalted the machine and n 


of him 


who runs it. Unquest 


impetus has been given to trail 


neering and other applied sciet 


y 


if not offset, may leave the libera 


languishing from malnutritior 


wrong 
have e 


are not 


in assuming also that 
me back To eollege from 


wholly satisfied? Do 


the colleges too easy going, too r 


the actualities of the present w 


they not want some things cha: 


not college officers themselves 


that changes are desirable? 


that effect are in the air. Altog 


gard the problem presented by 


nr 


of liberal arts as the most difficult 


most important educational pr 


before us. It is not a local probl: 


not centered in any one institut 


national problem. The best cour 


the nation can assemble, reenf 


cordial 


selves, are necessary for its adequat 


tion. 


Edue 


ing the 


cooperation of the coll 


ation is slowly and belated 


realm of statesmanship. 


say that it always belonged ther 


avoids the purgatory of bureaucr 


colleges of the country may fe 


They are intimately concerned that 


enter the right gate. 


S. 


SaMUEL P 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


F THE BRITISH EDUCATIONAL 
ION TO THE UNITED STATES 
the British Educational 
States.” and “ The 
on Women’s Univer- 


ly been received 


the 
professors last 
the Council of 


coll _ 


students and teachers between 


nd British universities. 


that many of our students and 
as much gi y ting Amer 
ties and eolleges as Americans can gain 
x British institutions, and, in particular, 
t the legal and medical schools of the 
versities and the departments of 
ind applied seiences would prove 
tion to British graduates if the fa 
ffer were more f 
that as regards higher eduecat 
*s have much to learn from eact 
1 this reason. It would seem tha 
1 America have by force of circum 
constrained to attack the problem of 
education from opposite ends. Eng 
s been essentially aristocratic, slow of 
1 conservative, providing facilities for 
: nly, and carrying the work done, 
a very high degree of finish and per 
America the needs of a large demoec 
men and women, with an insistent de 
luecation, have had to be provided for 
lly. ... The time is rapidly approaching 
30 will be called upon to meet the educa 
ls of a large democracy, and we may 
from what has been so admirably don: 
et overseas; while America, on her part 
ps benefit from the tradition and accumu 
erience of centuries of scholarship cer 
ir old universities and from them radiat 
ghout the country. 
re impressed by the evidence of a wide 
terest in education permeating all classes. 
fact that the state universities give free 


the very large number of institutions 


“ir ren arkabl 

librari s, 
dents were given freer 
usual in Great Britain. 


Again the recent growth 


A NEW INDUSTRIAL NORMAI 
IN BRAZIL 


A RECENT letter from R 
Vanual Tra nin 7 Vagqaz 


Sr. © 


d rectorship of the Wene 
| of Trades and In 


} 


This school, 
president of Brazil, has 
meet the demand for t 
tional schools of the nat 
of manual training in t 

The Wenceslau Br 
which a preliminary | 
United States. Int 
ian Ambassador in 
da Gama, received 

‘ity of R 


questing 
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organization plan for such a school. Upon 
the advice of the Bureau of Education the 
Ambassador invited Charles A. Bennett of 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute to prepare the 
plan. With the assistance of the Department 
of Commerce and the Bureau of Education 
in Washington, and the cooperation of the 
directors of many of the leading trade and 
technical schools in all sections of the United 
States, Mr. Bennett prepared the plan in the 
spring of 1918 and sent it to Brazil through 
Ambassador de Gama in June. This report 
has just been published by The Manual Arts 
Press as the first of the series of brochures on 
industrial training. 

The plan as outlined by Mr. Bennett pro- 
vided for the training of (a) tradesmen, (b) 
technologists, (c) teachers and (d) operatives 
in each of six groups of trades, namely: (1) 
the building trades, (2) the machine trades, 
(3) the textile trades, (4) the printing trades, 
(5) the leather trades and (6) the ceramic 
trades. The central feature of the building 
scheme is an industrial museum. 

All who contributed to the plan looked upon 
Sr. Cavaleantis’ request as a most gracious 
compliment to the United States and a fine 
tribute to its achievements in industrial edu- 
cation. Information has not yet been re- 
ceived concerning the extent to which the 
above plan has been adopted in the organiza- 


tion of the new school. 


THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF HAMPTON 
INSTITUTE 


HonoraBLteE Wituiam Howarp Tart, presi- 
dent of the Hampton Institute board of trus- 
tees, speaking in Ogden Hall at the fifty-first 
anniversary exercises of Hampton Institute, 
which included the celebration of the school’s 
semi-centennial, paid tribute to the work of 
Armstrong, Frissell and Gregg. 


Hampton is a great national instrument of prog- 
ress, invented by General Armstrong and per- 
fected by Dr. Frissell. It is given to few schools 
to be a pioneer in education, as Hampton has been, 
Hampton is the mother of a new system of edu- 
eation. General Armstrong with the problem of 
fitting thousands of a backward race for life and 


progress, conceived the possibility of uniting men- 


tal training with that of the hand in 
It was especially adapted to the ne 
satisfy. But his conception, work: 
cessful, practical result, has been giver 
around the world. Not only for back 
but also for a considerable part of r 
in civilization is the union of manual! 
tual training regarded as the 


life. 


Reverend Dr. M. Ashby 
speaking for the white South, 
ton’s Contribution to National 
Dr. J nes said: 


The glory of Hampton is that sh 
give the Negro an opportunity to 
self. The deadly sin of slavery aga 
was that it predetermined his life for } 
the limits of his achievements, and det 
quality of his contributions to the wor 
‘‘The Negro is this kind of a man and 
other.’’ Even as the years have go 


the world has continued to say: 


eapable thus far and no farther.’’ Har 


‘*We do not know what the Negro is 
for he has never had an opportunity 


himself,’’ 


Dr. Robert R. Moton, principal of 
Institute, declared that General 
hoped that “through Hampton’s 
would come a better understand 
the North and South and a mor 
and helpful relation between the tv 
and the hope has been realized. 
said: 

While we do not overlook the need 
other systems of education, it is evident 
Hampton type of education has more tl 
its worth and justified its place in the s 
national progress. We have found 
trained man is a contributing factor i 
the vast resources of the country. The 
therefore no longer willing to tolerate ign 
awkwardness, or fawning stupidity in « 
or white, which retards human 
hampers national prosperity. The 
cares no less about what you know, but 
on what you can do and how well you ¢a 


17 


Dr. Gregg announced the follow 
From the family of Robert C. Ogdo 
priate platform furniture for the comp! 
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m the 
$20,000; from the Ge 

$25,000 for the maintenancs 
’. and from the Hampton 


, $3,500 for scholarships. 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN REORGANIZATION OF NEW HAMPSHIRE’S 
living in Madison has SCHOOL SYSTEM 
per cent. during the five ACCORDING to an art 
he war, the salaries of mem- Science Monitor New H 
ulty of the University of Wis-  jzation and E 
creased during the same period 
n 4 per cent. for men of 
7 and 13 per cent. for 
facts are set forth and commercial use, and 
a committee of the schools, both public 
the salaries of houses and 


n increased to kee} Governor John 


‘OTmMission t 


lines of work. ecution of the pr 


ily budget of a number This commission is hea 
faculty members, the com S. Streeter. of Concord. « 
lares that only the stricte Hampshire Americanization 
erifice have enabled these fan commission has full powers 
the soaring prices. In a larg sho and 
he committee finds that the vate schools. 
nditures annually exceed the uni- sioner of educat 
the faculty member deputy to devote his 
ends meet only by carrying on out- canization schools and one to V 
n of a “ pot-boiling ” nature. cation. The commission takes 
tables showing an average yearly in- the present superint ndent of pul 
it. in faculty salaries, th ion, the board for vocat 
sents statistics on the rapid ris trustees of normal scho 
various trades and sal- The law provides for 


] 


and professional men 


} 


scnoois in the state, Ky 
similar training. The com- exclusively in these schools and 
schools for general instructio1 


, tration. Adults, and in 
mies which many of them are obligé 
tween 16 and 21, who 
nelude items which are essential 
English language, are 


icanization scho 


teachers and scientists, such 


books, technical magazines and 

it national meetings of scientific 1 ployers will be 
societies. who have not enrolle 
ese circumstances it is not surprising cehools and who can 
s a large and increasing amount of dis ment certificat 

hee — Snenanal » Atffanls aon 

it becomes increasingly difficult each A seleiieueen econ 
lished. 


A special head tax 


ent men from leaving for higher sal 
s in other institutions and outside the 
ld, and to induce young men to pre- 
W 


es for professional careers. upon all cities and 
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schools. A minimum tax of $5 per $1,000 of 


taxable property is also provided for public 


schools in every city and town, and where such 
a tax is not sufficient to keep the public schools 
up to the new standards the state will make up 
the balance necessary. In addition lump sum 
appropriations were voted by the Legislature 
to abolish illiteracy. Americanize the non- 
English-speaking residents, equalize educa- 
tional opportunity, aid dependent mothers, 
and otherwise elevate the educational stand 
ards of New Hampshire. 

The new law in effect legislates out of office 
the present officials of the Department of 
Publie Instruction including Superintendent 
Kk. L. Butterfield, Deputy Superintendents 
G. H. Whitcher, Harriet Huntress and James 
N. Pringle. It also abolishes the board of 
vocational education consisting of O. H. 
Brown and Stanley H. Abbott, and the trus- 
tees of the normal schools who are Charles W. 
Vaughan, Francis W. Clayton, Arthur B. 
Roteh, George H. Whitcher and Inez F. 
Nason. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

At the University of Virginia Dr. George O. 
Ferguson, Jr., and Dr. William R. Smithey 
have been appointed professors of education. 
Dr. Ferguson is now professor of psych logy 
and education at Colgate University. For 
five years he was professor of philosophy and 
psychology at William and Mary College. He 
graduated from William and Mary with the 
bachelor’s degree and from Columbia Univer- 
sity with the master’s and doctor’s degree. Dr. 
Smithey is at present secretary of the Virginia 
State Board of Education. He received his 
bachelor’s degree from Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege and his doctor’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

By a vote of four to three, Anning S. Prall, 
member from Richmond, has been elected 
president of the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation. Mr. Prall, said to be Mayor Hylan’s 
candidate, was nominated by Joseph Yeska 
and the nomination was seconded by Mrs. 
Emma L. Murray. Mr. Somers, who had an- 
nounced earlier in the day that he weuld stand 


for reelection, was nominated 
Ryan and seconded by Mrs. Ruth R 
deciding vote was cast by Fra 
whose vote had been in doubt 
ing opened. The defeat of Mr. S 
directly to Mayor Hylan, and sp 
fact that the outgoing preside: 

a short time ago opposed a 
duced by Mr. Prall censuring W 
tinger, superintendent of scl 
Henry R. M. Cook, auditor 
education, to refuse to open t 


‘ 


board to the commissioner of 

THe RevereEND Murray Bart 
resentative of the Episcopal ( 
mission at Camp Kearney, Cal 
the preside ney of Hobart Colleg 
on April 23. 

THE Reverenp Emory W. 
LL.D., will be installed as pres 
nell University at its sixty 
ment on June 24. 

D. W. WorkKING, agri 
of Extension Work 
States Relations Service, U 
Agriculture, has been appoint 
college of agriculture of Ar 
and director of the Agricultur 
Station, to enter upon his dut 
Homer Derr has been appoint 
agricultural education und 
Hughes Act. 

Dr. Acnes L. Rogers, prof 
tion at Goucher College, Balti: 
ceived her doctors degree in ed 
chology from Columbia Univer 
has been elected alumni truste: 
College for a period of two years 
succeeds Miss Valentine L. (¢ 
term as alumni trustee has just 


Tue Lillie Devereux School, P. 
York City, recently celebrated th: 
anniversary of the principal, M 
Devereux Blake, as a teacher 

Dr. W. S. Sutton, dean of tl 
of education of the University 
presented with a set of library fur 
number of his friends in the st 
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‘the university, on May 3. The 
Hub- 


of the Belton schools. 


peech was made by J. L. 
ndent 
will at commencement 
onfer the degree of doctor of 
Professor J. T. C. Noe, head of 


education, University of 


_ OLLEGE 


+ 4 


Winsuip, editor of the Journal of 


ston, gave a Sé¢ ries of addresses 
during the month of April. 
Sressins, high-school principal 
rks, North Dakota, 
nt J. Nelson 


schox Is. 


will succeed 


Kelly as superin- 
r, former principal of the Tech- 
hool at Atlanta, Ga., 
military 


and re- 


from service, has 


1 assistant superintendent of 


der Charles S. Culver, acting su- 
H. JANTZEN, principal of the Colton, 
High School, 
of the San Bernardino Schools, 

ide vacant by the death of Super 
Mr. 


has been made 


Stover. For the present 


rve both schools. 
H. GarTLAN has been unanimously 
r of music in the New York 


succeed the late Dr. Frank R. Rix. 
J. Mt RRAY, headmaster of the Carroll 
Peabody (Mass.), has been elected 
f the Phillips-Bentley School at 
EORGIE has 


Norton, who 


ny years director of the Cleveland 


LEIGHTON 


Art, has resigned her position in 
Henry Turner Bailey who has been 
school for about a year and a half. 


is about to embark on a campaign 
$2,000,000 for an endowment fund. 
ENANT J. L. 
| duty as psychological examiner in 
r Service of the U 
Field, San 
his former duties in the Bureau of 
Re search and Statistics, of the 
nt of Education of New York City. 


STENQUIST, who has been 


. S. Army, stationed at 
Diego, Calif., has re- 


Dr. C 


culture of the 


Warp CRAMPTON, ¢ 


spending 

where he is now 

in the Normal 

year’s leave of absene 

New York in Dee: 
Presipent W. J. Kerr, of 


, array ; 
cultural College, who 


mbe 


weeks’ trip 


visited a 


cational in 


including the Univers ty low & Univers ty 
of Michigan, Cornell University, Massachu 
Institute of Technology, U 


setts > 
California and Stanford 


niversity of 
University. He 
tatives 7 


War Department 


conferred with represe! 


ment of agriculture and th 
at Washington. 

Howeit Toy, formerly Hancock 
professor of Hebrew ari the Oriental 
at Harvard University, died on May 


12, at his home in Cambridge. He 


CRAWFORD 
lan- 
guages 
was eighty 
three years old. 

Proressor Simeon E. Batpwin has resigned 
as a member of the faculty of the Yale School 
of Law and will become professor emeritus at 

the His teaching 
with the sc] 


the close of present yeti 
Yale 
covered a half-century. 
WHEELER 
held 
universities, has be 
full 


University. 


connection 


WALTER Cook, 


School, 


PROFESSOR 
Yale Law 
several 


who has 
leading 
professorship of law : 
Willard 17 
the University 


Englisl 


spring 


pointed to a 
Columbia Professor 
Jarbour, of the Law School of 
of Michigan, will give a course in 
XYolumbia during the 


year 1919-20 


legal history at ¢ 
session of the academic 

THE following promotions have been mad 
at Stanford University to take effect with the 
1919-20 
professor: Lee 
Austin F. 


in geology; 


beginning of the academic year 


From associate professor to 


Emerson Bassett, in English; 


Rogers and Cyrus F. Tolman, Jr., 
Everett P. Lesley, in mechanical engineering. 
From assistant professor to associate pro- 
fessor: Percy A. Martin, in history; Waldemar 


F. Dietrich, in mining and metallurgy From 
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instructor to assistant professor: James I. W. 
MecMurphy, in botany; William M. Proctor, 
in education; Mrs. Chloe L. Starks, in edu- 
cation, 


Major Genera W. L. KENLY has addressed 
following letter to Professor E. L. Thorn- 
of Teachers ( 


‘ollege, Columbia Univer- 


is generally recognized by the officers who 
been in elcsest touch with the task of select- 
ing and training men for flying that this difficult 
and delicate work has been materially assisted and 
simplified as a result of your painstaking experi- 
ments. The written psychological tests which these 
experiments enabled you to devise proved a useful 
check upon the personal judgment of the members 
of the various boards charged in the beginning 
with selecting from the mass of the nation’s young 
men promising raw material for this special serv 
ice, and, subsequently, with the intelligent elimina- 
tion, at various stages of training, of those who 
were less fit. 
Your tests in each case were admirably thought 
adjusted to the purpose for 


ut and carefully 


which they were intended, and they supplemented 
the ordinary tests at precisely the points where 
these were apt to fail. In general they supported 
the best judgment of the officers, and the board 
came to rely upon them as an almost indispensable 
aid toward the speedy elimination of what might 
otherwise have been doubtful and tedious cases. 

It is my desire to give expression to a very real 
sense of the value of the service which you have 
rendered the Division of Military Aeronautics in 
one of its essential and fundamental! activities, th« 


creation of a flying personnel. 


Frienps of Emilie Louise Wells have estab- 
lished in Vassar College the Emilie Louise 
Wells Fund as a tribute to her rare and in- 
spiring teaching of her 
The 
purpose of the fund is to aid in the advance- 
economic and social 
More 
these 


through 


economics 
eighteen years of service to the college. 
ment of knowledge of 
activities and to promote social work. 
specifically the methods of attaining 
ends will usually be a fellowship for graduate 
study, the subsidizing of an investigation, the 
granting of a scholarship to some one enter- 
ing poorly remunerated social work, or the 
purchase of books for the The 
amount of the fund at present, raised without 


library. 
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solicitation as willing gifts of 
about four thousand dollars w} 
less be increased in the future. 


Tue Fresno (California) 
tion has recently purchased a 
of ground as a site for a half 
contemplated. 


high school 


grounds and athletic 


$600,000 or $700,000, 


needed. 


THE governor of Texas has sig 


viding for an appropriation of 
the support and aid 
state. 

A BILL providing for a mii 
$900 for grade and common s 
Milwaukee has been passed 
legislature. 

Pians to place the schools 
full 


basis were adopted at a recent 


Virginia on a twelve 


the superintendents of Virgi: 
News. The 


twelve 


port year would kk 


four terms of 


weeKs 


pupil would be required 
terms. 


‘ 


By action of the trustees of K 


there has been a general iner 
Full professors who have served 
a number of years were \ 
$2,500; other salaries wer 
tionately. 

PRACTICAL training in vocati: 
will be 
California 
state and federal vocational edi 


at th 


earried through 
summer session 
+} 
l 


working in conjunction witl 


university faculty and of the faculti: 


ern and western universities. 


schools for agriculture, industry 


nomics are developing with g 
throughout the state as the result 
sage of the Smith-Hughes Act 

practical movement to fit citizer 
for definite vocations, Dr. E. R 
educati 


missioner of vocational 


fornia; Ben W. Johnson, agent for 


education of the federal Board 
Education, and W. S. Taylor, 





ynal 
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the Federal Board for 
will come to the Berk- 
Among the courses of- 


education are those in 


mmerce, education, home eco- 


r aco 


session 


| 


yal 


of 


th une 


strative de 


nomics, graphic art, ete. 
opens for six weeks on 


of the board of over- 


llege was marked by an at- 


the overseers to get in 


I 
} 


lergraduate life and with 


partments of the college. 


isiness meeting and luncheon the 


University Hall for a specia 


‘The I 


ealling 


] ] 
elation of the College to 


in representatives of th 


f undergraduate activity. The 


the undergraduate adminis- 


was consulted on the question of 


vernment. 


tion with a committee appointed 


es of Princeton University, the 


cil of the university has ratified 


ns for th 
eall for r 


e Princeton War Memo- 
emodeling of the central 


ssau Hall, which is nearly a century 


uarters old, and is a building of 


dignity. 


It is third in age of 


rsity buildings in this country, being 


fter Harvari 
Yale. Nass 
those. The 


1 Hall, and Connecticut 
au Hall is larger than 
» actual alterations that 


made will replace the present entry 


several smi 
Hall, whi 
or Indiana 
room for 
ne names 


r | 


ill rooms with the new 
ch will be paneled in 
limestone, and will pro- 
tablets on which will be 
of Princeton’s sons whi 


lives in this war and in previous 


is the further plan of the trustees 
graduate council that a scholarship 


el d wed for 


honor roll, 
ne names of 
in the 


f honor i 
‘niversity. 


each of the men on the 
with the idea in view of 
123 men who gave their 
memory of the under- 


s now in preparation at 
It will record the part 


played in the war by members of 
staff, graduates, students and former alumni 
It is impossible at present to give complete 
figures; but at the beginning of last November 
the number of members of the university 
directly engaged in naval or military servic 
was 3,370, and of these 2,650 held commis 
sioned rank. The losses among Glasgow | 
versity men have been severe. Over 600 have 
laid down their lives, and over 700 have 
wounded. Of the teachi 
versity, practically 
active service. More thar 
turers and assistants held commissi 
an equal number of administrative off 
and employees joined the forces from the w 
versity. The staff was thus reduced 
lowest point. Women graduates took tl 
place of men in many departments, even 
cupying for the time some of the prof 
chairs. Classes were combined; 
sisted in departments other than their 
senior students were enrolled as helpers; 
officers temporarily stationed in Glasgow ga 
assistance in their spare time. The Roya 
Technical College, affiliated to the unive 
took over the work in engineering, 
architecture and mining; and by one ex- 
pedient or another difficulties were tided over. 

Apetpent CoLiece, now at St. James pl 
and Clinton place, Brooklyn, plans to erect a 
larger building on the property bounded 
Washington Avenue, College and President 
streets, and the Brighton Beach Railroad cut, 
which property is to be acquired from Fred- 
erick B. Pratt for $80,000, about half its 
value. The operation will involve 
$1,000,000. It is proposed to raise the 
needed for the erection of the build ngs 
subscription. Tentative plans for the college 
structures have been prepared by McKim, 
Meade « White. According to the present 
plans, the main building will cost about 
$750,000. Accommodations for 1,200 students 
are to be provided. 

Tue British Civil Service Esti 
year ending March 31, 1920, contain an 

F £500,000 for special grants in aid of certai 


1iversities, colleges, medical sch ols, ete.. t 
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} 


them to reestablish their work on a basis Attempt after attempt has beer 
unimpaired efficiency. The grant for the vide this kind of education in ciy 
ar 1918-19 was £30,000, so that the increase for a very few cases, they ha 
s £470,000. In an explanatory note it is stated failed. So much has this bee, 
that certain of the universities, colleges and that one very prominent auth 
other similar institutions which are in receipt tional administration has « xpre 
of parliamentary grants are in need of special jn these words: “Such attempts 
assistance in order that they may, as far as made to the everlasting educat 
possible, resume their full work under favor- ruin of the one who attempted 
able conditions, and may not be hampered by Regardless of what the onini 
extraordinary expenditure involved by the  eational expert is in this panties 
prolonged interruption of their activities and standing the many failures i 
development caused by the war. This grant of along these lines, just such stud 
half a million pounds is in addition to the reg- tions have been made to functior 
ular grants in aid of the expenses of universi- fylly not only in the matters 
ties and colleges in the United Kingdom. students the opportunity to live 
phere of actual political part 
DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE shave provided a condition of s 
A POSSIBLE SAVING IN HIGH SCHOOL should prove of invaluable servi 
CONTROL ing of young people into suc! 
Ir is surprising to find so few instances of thought as will be demanded bv t 
successful attempts at student control by democracy the world of the futur 
means of organization within the student JBesides the benefits to the stud 
group itself. The so-called self-governing-stu- direct teaching, there is the o1 
dent-body idea has become more or less a trative interest on the side of st 
joke in the minds of those who claim the in their conduct in and ab 
right to speak in matters of school adminis- without the attention of teachers 
tration or supervision. So much has this be- trative officers. 
come the case that you hear only an occasional Let me present an actual casi 
reference to it in educational classes in ad-  ;¢ ;< working. This is probably 


ministration or in supervision, and then only presenting what the results ar Per 


when some unsophisticated member makes to say that I do not present what 
mention of it. On such occasions such mem- ; 
ber is made the object of a sort of patronizing 
sympathy and is looked upon as not having 


caught up with the most modern thought in 


being in any way final as to | 
present organization will prove s 
having had four years of experi 


other school where such an org 
educational control. 


Many schools of high school grade have 


succeeded for the period of 


some sort or other of student-body organiza- °°". and is still ——E— 
tion; but for the most part, they are such as safe in assuming that the ae 
exercise only some perfunctory power in pro- ceed - long as the one * - 
viding opportunity for self expression. On school is prepared to do this ki1 
investigation you will find that very few of To show that we have not a 
favorable to this condition of cont 


them are had for any such purpose as that of 
be of interest to state that alm 


providing an opportunity to become familiar- 
ized in a first-hand way with the political dents here walked out on striké 

organizations in which they will later be asked many of them did not return unt 
to participate or to change to better suit the fall. At my first meeting with 


ever-changing demands of human control. board here last summer I asked 


+ 
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t about the idea of giving the 
f-covernment. They shook their 
xpressed themselves as feeling that 

be safe for the coming year. 
s school opened in September, I 
chers what they thought about 
Without a single exception they 
vould never succeed. I began at 
and indirectly to develop a desire 
it of the students to take control of 
s in all matters of personal conduct. 
ibout two months to develop the 
nt that made them come to me and ask 
ht to organize a student government. 
g the proposition over with them. 
led that they would try the more 
requiring a president, a vice-presi- 
retary, a treasurer, an executive 
the power of initiating legisla- 
1 a police force. All officers to be 

xcept the police. 

ilty issued a charter definitely de- 
powers and duties of such an organ- 
1 requiring a constitution accept- 
superintendent. Under these con- 
nd instruments they set out upon the 
self-government. All matters of elec- 


d qualification of officers were made 


like real life conditions as was pos- 
referendum was granted in legisla- 
l] legislation should be presented to 
| for consideration. 
id not gone far before they dis- 
hat they had need of a court system 
for a constitutional amendment 
for it. This change was granted 
district judges and a committing 
e with a prosecuting attorney were 
This change came when there was 
nt from the students that they had 
‘ly accused. It has been my pur- 
m the start to let the needs of the stu- 
lirect them in what they should have 
f organization and legislation. 
this form of organization the students 
igh school are effectually taking care 
matters of discipline in and about the 
The superintendent and the teachers 
lieved of all the work necessary in caring 


for the order in the study-room, in the class 
rooms, in the halls, cloakrooms, toilet rooms 
and even in the dancing parties conducted in 
the town hall. They have also taken charge 
of all matters pertaining to the destruction of 


, 


school property, student loafing, moral and 
social welfare about the school. 

You will be sure at this point that all this 
court business is a child’s farce only to be 
treated lightly by the students, but you can 
dissipate this notion, for the public sentiment 
throughout, with the students, is one of sin- 
cere seriousness. It is considered a great 
honor to wear the badge of a police officer or 
to take the oath of office in any department. 


Life in this organization is real] 


and everything 
is carried on just as it is out in life even in 
the matters of paper forms and all political 
technique. 

I can not take more of the space here to 
give a more complete account of this organi- 
zation in its workings; but let me say that I 
believe that if our universities, colleges and 
normal schools could find as great saver of 
teaching energy as is had in the success of 
this condition of organization, they would all 
be over anxious to provide courses in great 
numbers to prepare school people to use it. 
Where is there an attempt being made by any 
school of education regardless of rank, to 
make for such preparation? As far as I know 
there is none, notwithstanding that there 
have been and are now actual cases of suc- 
cesses in the use of this very effectual means 
of attaining very desirable results in time and 
energy saving, as well as giving the students 
the opportunity to come in direct contact with 
life as it is in many of the matters of political 
relations and functions. 

This means of control is saving to the 
teaching and supervisory forces of our schools 
eight periods per day in study room super- 
vision; it serves as a wonderful check on stu- 
dent conduct in classes; there is no longer any 
need of hall and cloak room patrol; in fact 
as far as the “physical behavior” of the stu- 
dents is concerned we have forgotten that 
we are in charge of a school. 

The teachers are all more than pleased with 
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he results of this condition of organization 
and the public, particularly the school patrons, 
are becoming so interested in its workings 
that many are visiting the court sessions and 
following the more important cases with ap- 
parently as much interest as they would mani- 
fest in such situations in actual life. One 
mother was present and witnessed the ex- 
pulsion of her daughter from the study room 
for the period of three days and is still a 
very strong supporter of this method of con- 
trol. One student who was in the strike last 
year was heard to ask: “ How would we strike 
now?” 

I am reasonably sure that the cause for the 
many failures of the past in this kind of 
school control is due mainly to the lack of 
preparation on the part of those attempting it. 
They surely were not familiar with the in- 
tricacies of court practise and those of polit- 
ical organization with its multiplicity of 
officers and officer functions. This lack con- 
nected with the condition of neglecting to 
definitely define the powers and functions of 
such an organization and then to neglect to 
stand by it in its executions are probably the 
most potent factors in producing the many 
failures in the past attempts along this line 
of control. Courses for just this preparation 
are needed; for there are few, if any, condi- 
tions of school control that promise as great 
saving in administrative time and as much 
in civie insight by the students as is the case 
for student self government. More attention 
and thought should be given to the matter of 
making use of this natural condition of school 
management and student political participa- 
tion, when it is shown that in some cases, at 
least, it can be and has been successfully used. 

J. Westey Barton 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 

ELK River, MINN. 


QUOTATIONS 


EDUCATIONAL INTERRELATIONS WITH 
MEXICO 


In his letter last week our Mexican corre- 


spondent referred to the good results of recent 
visits by parties of Americans to Mexico in the 


establishing of cordial 

between the two countries. He 
that closer relations might ex 
tual lines, a desire which is m 
able and doubtless shared 
people of both countries. TI] 
changing university professors 
been carried out with Mexic 
many Mexican students do 
postgraduate work in the U 
Spanish were studied more ext 
United States and English 
Mexico, it would develop a 

ing between the two nation 
things have been much tal] 
correspondent points out, but 
remained only “beautiful 
makes a single exception—the S; 
of The Journal—which he 
concrete thing yet realized. Its 
ever, is mainly to the medical 
this, our correspondent believes, 
fluence sufticiently the ruling. 
class. The means outlined by 
ent by which a closer friendship 
may be developed between the 
and Mexico deserve careful co1 
definite action on our part. Itisr 
already a New York capitalist 
donate several million dollars 
American university in Mexico ( 
the Mexican government favors 
and that certain conditions 

is said also that President Carrar 
ily weleomed the idea and giv 
that the Mexican government w 
movement in every possible way 


been suggested that a loan of $10 


Mexico by the United States g 
be used in founding schools a 
would do much toward solving 
“ Mexican problem.” In times 


versities of this country have ex 


fessors with the universities of Gr 


France and other European cou! 
reported that America and Fran 


ning an exchange of clinical ass 


will be trained in the methods 


nation in medical practise, philoso; 


tr 


+ 
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The circle for this exchanges 
et., 
our sister 


idents, clinical assistants, 
ned so as to include 
s way fellowship, 


estab- 


bonds of 
nd harmony may be 
countries of North, Central 
a.—d 


urnal of the American 


CAN SOLDIERS AND FRENCH 


UNIVERSITIES 
g¢ been a dream of the writer of 
h—probably never to be realized, 

would be delightful to spend a 
old French university town of 

Montpellier lies practically on 
rranean near Marseilles, and is the 

the oldest and perhaps it may 
1 one of 


es 1n I: rance. 


most old-fashioned 
It has a special place 
history because one of the great 
lars of the Renaissance period, 
lectured there. 
more pleasant for an Amer- 
tes the cold and who loves the sun- 
e Mediterranean than to spend a 
Montpellier, straightening out and 
his French by taking a course 
ra curriculum, on, let us say, 
himself, 


the faculty could be 


1 work of Casaubon pro- 
member of 
give such a course of lectures. 
reflections are prompted by some 
been 


Mr. 


furnished to us 


Marcel 


have just 


e courtesy of Knecht, 


ficial Bureau of French Information 


City, regarding the registration 
soldiers of the A. E. F. in 
Mr. André 


High Commissioner to the 


versities. Tardieu, 
‘rench 
States, devised a plan last autumn by 
~¢ soldiers, most of them college men 
war seized from their studies, have 
stributed French 


se of the plan is to give American 


among universities. 


opportunity to spend time that 
eeded for military duties in taking 
Irses in continuation of their aca- 
The amazing number of 5,800 


» been availing themselves of this 


opportunity. Fourteen universities in various 


towns throughout the French Republic are 


participating in the plan. Seventeen hundred 
American soldiers are registered, for ¢ xample, 
at the Sorbonne in Paris, and eleven hundred 
are registered, or were on the last Mar hn, 
at the 


France. 


University of Toulous 


The 
dred and fifty ; 


largest 


at Montpellier 


next number 
were 
students 


ance of these American 


tributed at the Universities of Rem 
Nancy, 


Aix- Marseille, 


Poitiers, Dijon, Besancon, 


Bordeaux, Clermont-Ferrand, 
and Lyon. American professors who are do- 
ing special war service in France 


taken 


capacity of what might yx rhay s be ea 


Lnuve 


into the work and are acting 


versity liaison officers. There 


be tter scheme de vised to develop 
tain the relations of understanding an 
Republics. 


ship betwe« n the two 


? , 
look. 


GENERAL FINAL EXAMINATIONS AT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Arts 

held Decembe r 3, 1918, passed th 


yr vot 


THe Faculty of and Sciences, at 


That a committee be appointed to investigate the 
working of the general final examinations for de 
grees now used in various departments of the uni 
versity, and to consider the advisability of em 
ploying general final examinations on the fields 
concentration in all departments of Harvard ¢ 


lege. 


The 
sidered at 


thus constituted 


length the 


committee 
matters 


was charged, and reports as folloy 


I, 


General final examinati 
at present employed in the medical sch 
the divinity school; and, under this faculty, 


in the division of history, g 


economics, including the 
and literature. 
ol general examinations 


Each st ident was 


In the medical sch 
were first used in 1911-12. 


required to take two during his course: oné 
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at the end of the second year, on the work of 
the first two vears, the other at the end of the 
fourth, on the clinical subjects of the last two 
years. In 1917-18 the examination at the end 
of the second year was dropped; but the 
general examination for the degree at the 
end of the fourth year has been maintained, 
and, beginning with 1920, will cover all sub- 
jects of the four years’ course. In general 
this examination at the end of the fourth 
year is believed to have worked well, although 
some members of the faculty of medicine feel 
that more can be made of it than has thus 
far been done. It is agreed, however, that the 
examination has encouraged students to co- 
ordinate the clinical work of the last two 
years of their medical course in ways which 
could hardly be accomplished otherwise. 

The divinity school first employed a gen- 
eral final examination for the degree in 1912- 
13. Apparently, all members of the faculty 
of that school agree that the examination has 
proved itself distinctly useful and advan- 
tageous. 

These general final examinations in two 
graduate departments of the university, how- 
ever successful, are less instructive for the 
faculty of arts and sciences than the general 
examinations for the degree of A.B. in the 
division of history, government and _ eco- 
nomics. The requirements of the examina- 
tions, as stated in the divisional pamphlet, are 
as follows: 

(a) A general examination, designed to ascer- 
tain the comprehensive attainment of the candi- 
date in the subjects of this division. The paper 
will be the same for all students, but there will 
be a large number of alternative questions to allow 
for differences in preparation. 

(b) A special examination, which will test the 
student’s grasp of his chosen specific field. The 
candidate will be expected to show a thorough 
understanding of the subject of this field; knowl- 
edge of the content of courses only will not suf 
fice. The examination will be upon a subject, not 
upon a group of courses. 

(c) An oral examination, supplementary to 
either or both of the written examinations, but 
ordinarily bearing primarily upon the candidate’s 
specific field. 


The examinations describ 
(b) are each three hours in 
examination (c) is conducted | 
of three, and usually lasts f; 
thirty minutes. 

General final examinations 
were first given in May, 1916 
date and December 31, 1918, a 
of 283 candidates were exami! 
226 obtained their degrees, 
“pass” men, while 61 (22.9 
the degree with distinction. 
literature, during 1916-17 
men obtained their degrees, 
“pass” man, and six winning 

The committee has studied 


terest the examination papers set 


mittee of the division. Ths ’ 
with such skill that the com 


mends members of other divis 
them. The advantages which t 
lieves to have accrued from t 
amination are these: 

(a) It has secured ‘‘concentrat 
subjects. 

(b) It has encouraged the mastery; 
or fields rather than of courses. 

(c) It has given the Diyision a 
student’s capacity at the endl of his 

(d) It has provided a more satisfact 
of awarding the degree with distir 
plan formerly in use. 


The system of tutors which 
ployed by the division of history 
and economies, on the other hand 
expectations in all respects; yé 
many students to correlate th« 
has persuaded them to do addit 
in the subjects in preparation f 
examination. The division is no 
ing a plan to correct the defects 
appeared in its tutorial system 

On the whole, then, the gener 
aminations now in use are regarded 
who administer them as successful 
better correlation of students’ w 
encouraging them to think of the 
field with which they are engaged 
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regarding the courses taken as_ divisions whether, in case it should seem ad- 


is in themselves; moreover, read- visable to establish general final examinations 


I 


udents independent of course’ in a considerable number of divisions or de- 


reased. partments, they could see serious objections 
to adopting them in their own subjects in 

Il accordance with the general plan. In answer 

n of the question of extending to this question, the divisions of mathematics 
al examination to all fields of and ot the natural sciences replied that tnev 


brought clearly to the attention did not desire such examinations in their sub- 
ittee differences in the nature of jects. Probably the chief reason for these 
* * > ies Ss f lre ’ ce st i abo e 
represented by the several divi- re plic has already been tated abov 

maties and the natural sciences Affirmative answers, either consenting to a 
listinguished from the literary general final examination, or directly favor- 
qgistingg 5 " eTrary, : . : ; ; 
nd philosophical subjects (includ- '"* it, have been received from all other divi- 
rts and music) by the fact that un- 


concentrating in the former in- 


sions, except that of education, in which 
undergraduates concentration is unco 


w the same paths and have little The committee, th refore, considers it ad 
pportunity to select disconnected visable that a general final examination be 
This is especially true in mathe- established se — Sas enh mee 
ics and chemistry, so that an ex- matics, education and the natural sciences 
in an advanced course is largely an eluded in group II.; but the committee makes 


in all the work which has pre- 


I 


this recommendation with the understanding 


. at adequate means shal » provi » en 
logy and geology the natural “ vie — ha be _— = bo 
* - able the divisions » admuiniste these ex 
neement are not so rigidly fixed; fies — pe i an! — 
. 4: . aminations withot repy ¢ l ng i! 
ess, the conditions are very sim- — ‘ “ at thered; iminishi ; 
, : R quantity or quality the total amount of in- 
se in other sciences. ni stata, Furth 
— ‘ . struction now given. ‘urtherm , the co 

t 1s true in the department deal- : bani oe - a : “a 
. : mittee deems it important that each vision 
reign languages and literatures, . I ; eh di : 
oe * 1 shall be free to determine the nature of the 
lines of advancement are we | Snel eRe +: a 
, reneral final examinations which it will em 
whout the earlier stages of study, * ; ch ay 


whole, the work of these depart- ploy, whether written or oral, or both; and 


from its nature to be classed with each division shall be free to adopt such plans 
English, fine arts, music, history, phi- for the direction of students’ work as its judg 
nd so forth, rather than with mathe- 


nd the natural sciences. In the lit- 


ment approves, whether it be through the 
present system of advisers, or a tutorial sys- 
; : . tem, or some new plan which it may propose. 
storical and philosophical subjects, E ae 

If the recommendations of this committee are 


nmittee believes that undergraduates ; ' : 
: accepted, it will be understood that the ex 


rly be expected to gain general con- 


+T 


tension of general final examinations is 


of 


commensurate, of course, with their : ‘ ‘ 
: ; experiment which will, after due lapse 
of advancement; and the committee 


r holds that it is important that they 


time, enable the divisions and committees cor 
cerned to judge the value of such examina 
do so, wherever possible. To attain . } ' 
; , I ‘ _— tions more accurately than they can do at 
d, such assistance should be given stu- present. 
correlating their courses, and such As for the date at which the new general 
in reading and thinking, as the final examinations shall be introduced, the 
visions and departments find through eommittee believes that they may fairly be in- 
most effective. augurated for the present freshman class 
‘committee finally asked the several In general, the committee urges that care 
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ful attention be given in all divisions to EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
securing wise correlation of courses, and that STATISTICS 


means be devised to encourage independent SOME POSSIBLE SECONDARY FA 
reading in term time and during the long SPELLING ABILITY 
vacation. To secure more intelligent advice In spite of the fact that scor 
for students, the committee in particular’ less careful investigations 
recommends an extension of the present prac- of spelling ability have b 

tise of assigning freshmen at entrance to certainty still persists 

advisers in the fields in which they say they portant phases of the subject 

are interested; so that all students, either at i¢ ig not uncommon practis 

the beginning of their freshman year, or yg college instructors to n 
when they choose their fields of concentration, every spelling error in 
shall be assigned to advisers in their fields of ils Militias eel nee 


concentration; or, if such assignment will : te 
: this procedure upon the 
overburden the instructors concerned, that f ' 
, . spell has, as far as 
they be given, so far as possible to advisers : 
. , a . ‘ 5 been even approximately det 
in related subjects. Finally, the committee ; 
there has been much specu 


the effect of college 


ing ability of the 


suggests that divisions and departments con- 
sider from time to time the objects which 
they wish those concentrating in their sub- 


jects to attain, and that they shape their process of training to 


subjected affect his typical 
spelling? What are th 


courses toward carefully determined ends. 
To express its conelusions in concrete form, 
factors 


the committee proposes the following votes: environmental 


‘ . omer Many simil: uestior 
1, That general final examinations be established Man; Se 
~ , 
for all students concentrating in divisions or under OF partially unanswere d. 
committees which signify their willingness to try satisfactorily answered, there n 
such examinations, and that adequate means be ous studies made by different 
provided to enable such divisions and committees working quite independent); 
» administer these examinations; it being under- . . , 
to a an . . S aac which every possible factor 
stood that the control of the general final examina ; - 
scientifically evaluated. 


tions shall rest with the several divisions and com- ss A 
The data which 


mittees in the same manner as the control of the 
examinations for honors and distinction now given article were collected in the 
by them. might be of some service in t 

2. That the new general final examinations be the foregoing and other closely 
first employed for the members of the present lems. The data were obtained 
freshman class. 


s : record of the spelling errors n 
3. That, so far as possible, the adviser to whom I & 


: . rf > class in ge ‘ syceh 
each student is assigned, be a teacher in the stu- ‘ f the class in general psyel 
dent’s field of concentration. University in their monthly 

papers during the first semester 


D. Birknorr, ve 
1915-16. To make the record as 


D. M. Forp, 

J. HENDERSON, 
H. W. Homes. for spelling errors by the writ 
C. H. Moore. Chairman. other person; hence it is believ 
G. H. Parker, few misspellings escaped notic 


complete as possible, each paper w 


G. W. Pierce, tion of the class was occasionally 
F. N. RoBINson, matter of spelling, but not in 
G. G. WiLson manner. The errors in their 
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‘learly marked with a colored = spelling If 
Ity was exacted for such first question 27 replied, “ No”; 36, “ Yes”; 
and 11 “Slight.” Each of the 47 students 
¢ table portrays the number of answering in the affirmative thought their 
for each of the five months over spelling had improved as a result of the mark 
rd extended with the number of ing. The records of these same students wer 
ratio of error to the amount of examined with the result that seven of the 
number were found to have improved slightly, 
while the remaining forty showed no improve- 
TABLE I ment whatever. No doubt there were numer 
ous cases where the marking of a certain word 
resulted in the correction 
mistake; but whatever improvement in 
dent’s spelling ability occurred, was obvious}; 
7 50,617 /34 105 44,028 43,419 212,221 almost, if not entirely, insignificant. The r 
sults of the students’ introspections in regard 
ess) onal o25| 1.170 to improvement are thus se n to be at 
‘s ' riance with their actual performances. 
cidentally these results suggest the unr 
0.6 4.9 ability of conclusions based upon data of this 
type obtained by means of the introspect 
method. 
192.4; 150.9 205.9 192.9 : ; . 
Another line of evidence on the question 
the effect of checking errors 
1ade on the average one mis- papers is found in the results 
g for every 181 words they’ tion of errors according to classes 
be noted from the table that found that all four college classes were 
st rate of error occurred in Novem-_ sented in this group of 96 students 
lowest in December. It also ap- there was one graduate student. The 
t there is little if any indication of spelling error per 1,000 written 
nt in the spelling of the students shown in the following table arranged 
d in their manuscripts during the _ basis of college classification. 


That is, accepting the data here 
TABLE II 


one must infer that the con- 


s and painstaking efforts of the in- 
had no effect upon the actual per- 


the students in spelling. This 


of Spell 


ing Errors 
of Error 


per 1,000 


is supported by a similar study 


rotal Num 


Total 


No 


’ writer made with another group of 
the University of Wisconsin.? eine 
dditional check on the question, Freshmen 0 8 8) 18,228 


° Sophomores |10 50 60)' 134.159 

-™ “ee ° » hee . I 
lent was asked, at the close of the Juniors 20 222) 48.292 
to submit answers to a series of Seniors 3.2 5) $341 
. . G ) 2 20 
among which were the following: sraduate 0 1) 2,201 


marking of spelling errors in your  Averagesand 
papers had any effect upon your totals 34 62:96 212,221 1170 
Brandenburg, ‘‘The Spelling Ability of 


’? Scuoot AND Soctery, Vol. We find here that th 
26. student increases from 


Students, 
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} 


the senior class where there is a consider- gencies. If it could be shown 
able decrease. Since many of the inferior dents had actually received the « 
students have been eliminated before reach- amount of training in spel 
ing the senior year, one seems to be justified 
in concluding that, were there no such process TABLE IV 
of elimination, the actual rate of spelling 
error would increase throughout the student’s 
college course. This condition seems the more 
surprising in view of the fact, which was 
later ascertained, that in practically all the 
courses which these students were pursuing 
misspellings were marked in their manu- 
scripts. To be sure, the distribution of men 
and women in the four classes is partially 
responsible for the results indicated above. 
That it is not entirely responsible is clear 
from a study of the table; for it is found 
that there are three men and only two women 
in the senior class where the best record ex- 
cept that of the graduate student is found. 
It was also found that in the junior class the 
two women had a higher rate of error than 16-16 
did the men. Naturally the women, on the 17-175 
whole, made a better record than did the men, 29 
as the following table shows. cae ' oP , .... Total 


TABLE Ill matter would be materially sir 
conclusion that the sources 
Rate of . . 
Av.No. . ; Error ences are to be found in th 
Words Av. NO. per 1,000 ; 
Written rro of Errors, words of the students, would be iney 
Written 


Men 3 8 ‘ 2.6 “ SOME ENVIRONMENTAL CAUSES 
Women 2 | 2332.3 é IN SPELLING ABILI1 
— ep ee In this section certain fa 

Unfortunately the ability of group viveuenent and training of th 
spelling was not measured by vans of a suggested as possible sources of t 
spelling scale. in ability already indicated. Si: 

Range and Distribution of Spelling Ability. yo students in the class who | 
—The wide variation in spelling found in speak a foreign language in t 
such a group as this, is apparent from Table factor need not be considered 
IV., where the distribution is arranged accord- Number of Children in the 
ing to the number of errors per 1,000 words would hardly suspect that th 


written. When one considers that such differ- family, within reasonable limits. 


ences in spelling ability exist within such a any relation to the spelling 
comparatively small group of students who children. And yet the results 
have had ostensibly the same amount and _ gation of this matter suggest tl 
quality of preparation, one’s curiosity is nat- may have a possible bearing 
urally aroused as to the sources of such diver- Table V. shows the rate of sy 
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to number of children in 


average number of children 


r the 85 students regarding 
ta were secured, was 3.7; and 


family appears to have the 


TABLE V 
Average No. Errors per 
1,000 Words Written 
8. 


a 
out 


error. The large family en- 
be delighted to that the 
ho were only children have a 


note 


rate of error than any other 
ble is at best only mildly sug- 

nt of the limited number of 
but the marked differ- 


the average rates of error in one 


group; 


ir children families does suggest 


of the family is a factor worthy 


School Attended.—The supe- 
of 


the city schools 


students who 


lling ability 
r training in 
who were trained in the village or 

is plainly indicated by Table 
of students 


are 


large percentage 


ree types of schools satisfac- 


matter of spelling is also evident; 


tudents who misspell one word in 


indred words they write, must be 


unsatisfactory as far as spelling is 


Nine students constituting eight- 


nt. of those students from the vil- 


iral schools, are of this unsatisfac- 
while none of the city school stu- 


ind 


atrocious speller’s “getting by” 


in this class. The chances, 


school are very much 


the 


or village 


in the city school. From 


presented one would certainly be 


neluding that the criticism of 


university students’ spelling 
tion is cone rned, is to 
the students who received the 
schools. 


rural or village 


TABLE VI 


Errors per 1,000 
Words Writte: 


10-10. 


—_ 


Oe Cot 


~. 


i ee ee 


on 


Education of Parents 


Spe 


as Rel 
Spelling Ability of their Children. 
cational equipment of the parents of 85 mem 
ascertained and the r 


Table VII. In 


students are 


bers of the class was 


sults given this table 
the of 
into three groups on 
of 


parents. It is 


are in 


homes the distributed 


the basis of the 
attainment of 
that 
both 


the 


level educational 


entirely clear students 


coming from homes in which parents 


have had college training are on average 
he mes in 


educated 


better spellers than are those from 


which not well 
Whether this is due to 


ment, that is, 


parents are 
a better home environ 
an environment more conducive 
to good spelling, or whether it is due to the 
fact that 
average of a better mental stock than 
educated 


matter to determine. 


college trained parents are on the 


wou d bn 
The fact thi: 


. , 
ers in the 


parents, 


less 


( lass ca 


ber of the best spel] 
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TABLE VII 


common words 
Students W hose 


Students W hose Students W ho P 
tudents W? — se Parents Both the number of 


Parents Were Parents W ere = 
} ad Onl) 
Both College Both High ” , al . 
, “b anda ft 
Trained School Trained Grade Se hool i he 


Trainir 


number 


misspelled. 


fost Fre« 


Vilsspelled 


affect 


4 


similar 
sensitive 
complementary 
receive 

there 
fundamental 


develop 


peculiarities 


catarrh 
repetition 
judgment 
development 
study 
melancholy 
effect 

their 


the second and third educational 

levels would seem to indieate that heredity 
rather than environment is after all the basic appearance 
factor. its 

An attempt was made to secure some 
description of the various types of methods Of this list of words, the f 
by which these students received their train- found in Ayres’ 1,000-word list 
ing in spelling; but the data which were ob- cetve, there, develop, judgm 
tained on this point proved to be so unreliable ‘ts. To the writer this result 
on account of the inability to recall accurately inadequacy of the Ayres’ list 
that no use could be made of them. the list could be enlarged by th 
say 500 words, from thos 
CHARACTER OF WORDS MISSPELLED used by high school and colleg 
The total number of spelling errors, it will would — to be a es 
be recalled, was 1,170, but the number of ©”° could doubt the desirability 
, ace “a8 in such a minimum list such words 
different words misspelled was only 581. Thus 
ample, affect appearance and r 

If a list of 1,500 or 2,000 words 


in this manner were placed in 


it will be seen that each word was misspelled 
on the average twice. It might be supposed 
that a large number of these misspelled words . . 

& pelled w« the English teacher and every 


were technical terms or words which would 4304, school required to master 


»s Te > 4 , ‘ ilw > 1Ac —_ . 
be applicable only, or primarily, to the subject requisite to graduation, one 


matter of psychology. However, a tabulation source of criticism of the 


; > : s she f Te "ere , ~ ° . ° . 
of the terms showed that there were only 62 preparation would be eliminated 


of a technical nature, leaving the number of 


common words at 519. PurRDUE UNIVERSITY 





